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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


For two thousand years the best and most beautiful things of life 
have come in the name of Him whose birthday made the first Christmas. 
Civilization and Christianity have marched side by side and joy and hap- 

have extended wherever His spirit is found. From a little village 
in the Far East has come the spirit of love and the spirit of truth that 
has glorified everything done in His name. No other miracle is so great 
as this. 


Many times are we told that we must ask gnd receive with childish 
faith. Let us do so, that we may find the joy that comes with it. 


Christ brought the spirit that the world needs now and on this an- 
niversary of His birth and at this season, we must think in the happy 
terms of childhood, with faith and hope and courage. The faith of child- 
hood is holy. Let us be happy and cheerful and hopeful and as Santa 
comes on Christmas eve, let us live with the children in faith and belief. 


If you can see Santa through the eyes of the children; if you can 
awaken with them to hear the Carols in the early dawn of Christmas 
day; if you can enjoy their gifts with them; if you can help with the 
dinner and eat your own in gladness and good fellowship; if through the 
days of this wonderful week and the hours of this wonderful day, you 
move in the spirit of a little child, you will know the true meaning of 
Merry Christmas. 


“God Bless Everyone’ said Tiny Tim. That means that each of us 
must carry that blessing to others. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 


J. 
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Babbitt Hospital 


An Experiment in the Treatment of 
Cerebral Palsied Children 


J. Thomas Mclntire 
Phychologist 
New Jersey State Crippled Children Commission 


The past summer marked the conclusion of one of the many 
successful experiments carried on at the Training School 
Babbitt Hospital, the experiment in the treatment and care of 
cerebral birth palsied children, conducted for the past five and 
one-half years in cooperation with the New Jersey Crippled 
Children Commission, was terminated. This marked the end of 
the experimental phase of the New Jersey treatment project, and 
based on the success of the Babbitt experiment, the beginning 
of the practical phase with a comparative expansion of the 
treatment -program. 

Prior to 1936, there was very little treatment available in 
New Jersey for cerebral birth palsied children. The treatment 
that was available was limited almost exclusively to that of an 
operative type. This was not at all surprising since there were 
very few places offering a systematic treatment program for 
these children at that time. The State Crippled Children Com- 
mission, during its fifteen years of existence, had succeeded in 
establishing a well-balanced basic program for the treatment 
and care of crippled children in general. Location, registration, 
hospitalization and convalescent care were all in operation to the 
extent of meeting the immediate needs of the State. This fact, 
plus 4 consciousness on the part of the Commission of the need 
for.a systematic attack on the problem of cerebral palsy, pre 
pared the way for establishing a special program. The estab- 
ment of the program was made financially possible by Federal 
grants made available by the Social Security Act, State appro- 
priations and the financial cooperation of the County Boards of 
Freeholders. 

The principal questions involved were: What is the nature 
and extent of the cerebral palsy problem in New .Jersey and 
what physical benefits can be derived from intensive treatment 
of children of this type? The New Jersey Cerebral Palsy Project 
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was planned to supply the answers to these questions. The 
ject consisted of three phases—survey, treatment and train- 
ing of physical therapy personnel. The cerebral palsy survey 
was to be state-wide in its scope and designed by clinical meth- 
ods to provide information on the problem of cerebral palsy and 
its ramifications. The treatment program was planned on an 
imental basis to determine what response could be expected 
from these children receiving intensive training in muscle re- 
education. The physical therapist training program was pro- 
posed to train personnel in special methods and techniques to 
carry on the treatment program. 


The cerebral palsy treatment unit was established at Babbitt 
Hospital, The Training School, December 1, 1936. The choice of 
The Training School as the location for the unit was three-fold. 
This institution was the only one in the State that had had ex- 
perience in the muscle re-education of cerebral palsied children, 
having operated a cerebral palsy treatment program since 1927. 
The institution had available the physical requirements for an 
experiment of this type and had long been noted for its research 
and experimental attitude. 


The complexity of the problem was recognized at the begin- 
ning and a set of standards was established to reduce the num- 
ber of variables involved. Admission to the unit was accordingly 
limited to boys between the ages of five and fifteen years of age 
who had suffered from cerebral palsy from birth and who had 
an average or better level of intelligence. These requirements 
were imposed primarily to facilitate research and to provide a 
more uniform group for treatment and training purposes. 


The unit opened with an enrollment of eight patients who 
met the above requirements. This number was gradually in- 
creased until a quota of twenty was reached. This quota was 
maintained for the duration of the experiment. 


Each child upon admission was subjected to a detailed ex- 
amination by the Medical Director, Dr. Winthrop M. Phelps, and 
prescribed for in terms of the type of cerebral palsy present as 
well as the extent and degree of handicap. The aim of all treat- 
ment was to increase coordination and bring about better ability 
to use the body effectively. The two chief types of therapy uti- 
lized were systematic relaxation and specific muscle re-educa- 
tion. Each child’s response to treatment was carefully observed 
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and recorded. Dr. Phelps checked on the child’s progress at ip. 
tervals of one month and re-prescribed in accordance with the 
findings of each examination. The individual treatment program 
was supplemented by special projects and group activities de. 
signed especially to give the patients an opportunity to utilize 
recently learned muscular control and to assist in the develop. 
ment of new coordination. All phases of the physical therapy 
treatment program was under the supervision of Miss Ruth Han. 
sen, Chief Physical Therapist of the project. 


Although emphasis was placed on the physical therapy 
‘treatment program, the patients’ other needs—those common 
to growing children of their ages—were not lost sight of. The 
general health of the patients was checked on by the instity. 
tion’s resident physician and a thirty bed hospital was available 
in case of illness. Formal instruction was available at the insti- 
tution school. The school has a staff of sixteen teachers espe- 
cially trained in methods and techniques of special education, 
The curriculum consisted of academic and manual subjects. In- 
struction was of an individual or small group type. The recrea- 


tion, entertainment and play programs emphasized the physical 
exercise, educational, motivating and social values involved. The 
program consisted of entertainments, commercial and home 
movies, concerts, hobby activities, boys clubs, scouting, parties, 
picnics and all forms of indoor and outdoor play activities of 
both quiet and active types. 


An extensive record system was kept in view of the experi- 
mental nature of the unit. Each child’s progress was reported 
upon by the Medical Director, chief physical therapist, psychol- 
ogist, school principal, resident physican and cottage mother 
and father. General records, such as motion picture records, 
social maturity measurments and mental and educational tests 
and measurements, are available on all of the children. Physical 
measurements, graphs, charts, etc., are available in individual 
cases. 


These records show that the Babbitt experiment was a suc- 
cess in demonstrating that cerebral palsied children can be ben- 
efited by intensive treatment. It is fair to assume that in no 
case would any of the Babbitt boys without treament have 
reached maturity without penalty in their everyday functioning 
due to their physical handicap. Also, it is believed that a major- 
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ity of these boys would have been dependent as adults. In no 
case was a child dismissed from Babbitt Hospital as cured; how- | 
ever, there were some whose remaining handicap was so slight 
as to have very little detrimental effect on their general 
functioning. Further, it is evident from the progress made under 
treatment by the majority of the children, and assuming that 
treatment will continue, that they will be independent as adults, 
A majority of the remaining ones will prove to be partially self- 
supporting and only a few will be dependent in the ordinary 
sense. Even these latter will be less dependent in matters of lo- - 
comotion and self-help than would otherwise have been the case. 

In support of the above contention is the fact that there were 
twelve of the Babbitt boys who did not walk upon admission. 
Ten of these are now able to walk and the remaining two show 
good prospect of walking in the near future since they are now 
able to take steps without support. A more detailed statement 
of gains in physical efficiency as demonstrated by progress in 
walking appears in the current issue of “The Crippled Child 
Magazine.”* 

Further evidence of the physical improvement shown by 
the Babbitt boys is seen in a comparison of their school place- 
ment prior to admission and at dismissal. At the time of 
admission 70% of the Babbitt boys had been attending special 
schools, special classes or were receiving instruction from a vis- 
iting teacher at home because of their physical handicap. Fol- 
lowing dismissal, 77% of the group were enrolled in regular 
classes in public school or met the requirements for such place- 
ment, leaving only 23% that required special consideration. 

Another indirect evidence of the physical progress made by 
the Babbitt boys is their school achievement. An analysis of the 
school achievement of the first 500 cerebral birth palsy cases 
seen in the State Survey Clinics, shows that 83% of those of 
school age are one or more grades retarded on an age-grade basis. 
The retardation was attributable to mental deficiency, special 
mental or sensory disabilities, late school entrance or an ab- 
sence of school opportunity entirely. It is true that the Babbitt 
cases were highly selected in that there were none with retarded 
intelligence; however, the average Babbitt boy despite this was 
retarded in his school achievement because of one or more of 
the reasons listed above. With only a few exceptions, all of the 


* “The New Jersey Cerebral Palsy Treatment Experiment” b ; Mclntire, 
“The Crippled Child” Vol. XX, Pp. 94, Dec, 1942” «+ Thomas Melntire 
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boys dismissed from Babbitt were admitted to public school a 
grade for age. The records of those who have been away from 
Babbitt for some time show that on the whole they are getting 
along well with their school work. Several of them are now 
Junior High School students, six are attending Senior Hj 
School and one is in his second year of college—a student of 
statistical engineering. 


Possibly the best indication of the motor improvement 
shown by the Babbitt boys is that represented by their soci] 
maturity ratings. Without exception the social maturiy ratings 
of the Babbitt boys were inferior to that of the average child of 
their age at the time of their admission. The social quotients 
ranged from 25 to 90 approximately. At the time of dismissal the 
social quotients ranged from 35 to 115 approximately.. A}. 
though the change in range of the social quotients reflects 
gains in general functioning which in these cases can be 
attributable primarily to improved physical functioning, 
the full significance of the change is obscured by the age fac- 
tor. What is more significant is the fact that the rate of social 
maturation of the Babbitt boys during the period of treat- 
ment was approximately three times as great as their rate of 
social maturation prior to admission. Further, the records show 
that at the time of dismissal over one-fourth of the group were 
functioning at or above age in terms of social independence and 
that there was a fair percentage of the others who were ap- 
proaching this level. 


The final measure of success of the Babbitt Hospital Experi- 
ment is probably to be found in the action taken by the State 
Crippled Children Commission. The Commission terminated the 
Babbitt Experiment in order to place the cerebral palsy treat- 
ment program on a practical basis, that is, to develop a program 
that would meet the needs of the greatest number of cases at 
a minimum cost. This called for the establishment of treatment 
units in the area of greatest population—units that would serve 
both in- and out-patients. Three units are now in operation. 
These are located at the A. Harry Moore School, Jersey City, the 
Hospital and Home for Crippled Children, Newark, and the 
Children’s Country Home, Westfield. The first of these was es 
tablished approximately three years ago by the Jersey City 
Board of Education in cooperation with the Commission. The 
latter two were opened following the closing of Babbitt Hospital. 
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One, possibly two, other units are anticipated and will be set up 
mst as soon aS adequate personnel can be obtained to operate 
them. It is anticipated that by the end of this year approximately 
one hundred cerebral birth palsied children will be receiving sys- 
tematic treatment. 

The Babbitt Hospital experiment has contributed to our 
knowledge of causes, types, extent and degree of handicap, men- 
tality, treatment, education and socio-economic effects of cere- 
bral palsy. This information has been shared with others. Pub- 
lished material has gone to every state of the Union. Approxi- 
mately 2,500 professional visitors were entertained at Babbitt. 
These came from 41 of the 48 states as well as from 12 foreign 
countries. When the experiment was started it was estimated 
that there were less than 15 places in this country that were 
doing similar work. Today there are over eighty and over half 
of these have been influenced to some degree by what was 
learned and done at Babbitt Hospital. 
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The Day She Came 
Alice M. James, R. N. 


This little story, written by Mrs. James, who is Ex- 
ecutive Head of our Chandler Hospital and Health Depart- 
ment, tells the story of a “Welcoming Door” rather than 
one through which children reluctantly pass only when 
they are ill. The efficiency of the staff in this particular 
phase of thier work paves the way to understanding and 
cooperation in health measures from the very beginning 
of the child’s stay here.—Ed. 


The stillness of the “quiet hour’ at the hospital was broken 
by the patter of little feet—Rosabel had come to live at The 
Training School. 


A six-year-old girl with big blue eyes, held a well-worn doll 
close to her side with one hand and carried the doll’s suitcase 
in the other. She repeated my name in a deep husky voice and 
smiled approvingly, she then began to satisfy her curiosity as 
to the nature of the surroundings. 


Her well-poised mother told us of some of Rosabel’s likes 
and dislikes and the daily routine she had been accustomed to. 
There was a physical condition, which at times caused serious 
disturbances. The treatment and management were under stand- 
ingly explained. 


It was time for goodbyes to be said. Rosabel kissed her 
mother, saying very simply, “Goodbye, Momie,” and was then 
ready to investigate her new home. There may have been tears 
in the mother’s eyes but they were so well controlled that we 
shall never know. 


Because there were no other little girl patients in the hos- 
pital at this time, the child “helped” me by following my every 
step, carrying my paper or pencil. 


The routine examination was made without any difficulty, 
she had been thoughtfully trained in self-help and cooperated 
fully. 
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When supper was served, Rosabel’s little tray was placed 
on a child’s table and she relished all of the food. A request for 
tea brought a satisfying cup of “cambric tea.” 

At bedtime she undressed herself, put her night clothes, 
slippers and robe on with a little assistance, then went into the 
pathroom, only to discover that the light switch was too high— 
in fact all the accomodations were too high for such a tot—what 
she lacked in size she compensated for in courage and inde- 

dence. The doll must be taken care of so the little bag was 
unpacked and the required care given. Then it was storybook 
time; the story was well learned as together we read it until she 
was fast asleep. Throughout the night a nurse kept a watchful 
eye on her but she did not awaken until time for breakfast. 


Her clothes had to be labeled to avoid confusion, and this 
was done at the store immediately following breakfast. (A com- 
plete physical examination is made of all new pupils). “Uncle 
Doc” did this about ten o’clock in the morning. There was no 
doubt that she had been examined many times before; she 
knew the routine and showed no fear. 

After lunch she was impatient to go to school and at two 
o’clock took Mamie’s hand and trudged away through the grove 
to the school building. Here an interview and a few tests indi- 
cated the proper cottage placement. She would live at Carol Cot- 
tage with other little girls of her own age and type. 

From time to time the child attends routine clinics, almost 
daily she is in the grove at noon as I pass, and always calls in 
her deep voice, “Hello!” She is so little that it takes sometime to 
discover her in a hammock, a chair or on the very comfortable 
lap of her housemother. 

There is no doubt that she is loved by all who know her, 
and her captivating smile makes it a pleasure to grant her 
wishes. 

Rosabel has traveled many miles. She left Northern Europe 
with her family and lived for a time in Australia. Later her 
father came to America to make his contribution to the war 
production, and the family moved to this country. The boat on 
which they sailed came through waters infested with hostile 
craft, but Rosabel knew no fear. 

To leave this tiny, lovable little child with strangers must 
have taken all the courage and fortitude of these brave parents. 
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The full responsibility and confidence is keenly felt by the mem. 
bers of our nursing staff, who are the first to meet all new ¢hij. 
dren, and each time a new pupil is received, we pledge ourselves 
anew, to make him happy and give to the parents the comfort 
of knowing that “Happiness First” is active in its fullest senge. 


The Blessed Guest 


While the cobbler mused there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the drving rain; 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes for his bruised feet. 

The beggar went, and there came a crone, 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown; 

A bundle of fagots bowed her back 

And she was spent with the wrench and wrack; 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load, 
And she took her way on the weary road. 
Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so wild, 

In the big, dark world. Catching it up, 

He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 

And led it home to its mother’s arms, 

Out of reach of the world’s alarms. 

The day went down in the crimson west, 

And with it the hope of the blessed Guest, 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray; 
“Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 

Did you forget that this was the day?” 

Then soft in the silence a Voice he heard: 
“Lift up your heart, for I kept myword. . 
Three times I came to your friendly door; 
Three times my shadow was on your floor, 

I was the beggar with bruised feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street!” 


Edwin Markham 
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Here and There at Christmas Time 


We have many joyous times here at the Training School. 
Fourth of July is full of play and excitement, Thanksgiving 
time too is a “full” time. Birthdays and parties, store days, 
entertainments, camping season, the swimming pool and base- 
ball are welcome, but it is Christmas time that crowns them all. 
This year the real spirit of our children has been a light to 
guide our feet through the dim shadows and circling fears. 
We have pondered over the Christmas joy and faith of our 
children in the birthday of our Savior expressed in anticipation 
the desire to be helpful and to add in great measure to the hap- 
piness of others. 

Tonight in every cottage and over every doorway are garlands 
of beautiful laurel roping and in the windows are hung six hun- 
dred wreaths, and on every cottage hearth there stands a gor- 
geous Christmas tree. This year our outside trees did not put 
on their glittering stars of light but we hope next year they 
will return each a light of peace. We must not pass carelessly 
by all of this (hard work too )of many willing fingers. Off 
to the woods on cold November mornings in the farm truck to 
gather laurel and greens, followed by hours and hours in the 
evening of steady, patient weaving of yards and yards of beauti- 
ful decorations. Each day adds a bit more to the choice store. 
These greens are dipped in water and hung in a cool, dark 
cellar waiting their final mission. Those who peep into this treas- 
ure cave of nature’s choicest gifts to the festive day will not 
soon forget the beatuy and the aroma of this cool, quiet waiting 
place. 

About a dozen years ago we were finding it increasingly 
difficult to obtain the right kind of Christmas trees (we have 
always been very careful never to trespass). With this in 
mind, Mr. Hetzell found a somewhat deserted nursery filled with 
cedar and spruce seedlings. He hunted up the owner and dis- 
cussed the possible purchase of some of these smaller trees. 
He was told that the owner had very little use for them any 
longer; he was unable to give them care and he would be glad 
if he would take them all for a very small sum.. The result 
was that we dug them up and put them in a trench and when 
the right time came we planted a grove. It has been a beauty 
spot in the institution. Now the time has come when hey could 
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be thinned out. This year gas and rubber made our trips to 
distant woods almost prohibitive and so we went to the grove 
and cut about fifty beautiful trees, just the right size, just the 
right shape. One wonders why this grove came into bej 
and to maturity just that way and to many of us here and his 
many friends elsewhere, these Christmas trees are a tribute 
to the memory of Mr. Hetzell, whose greatest joy for many years 
was the responsibility and achievement of Christmas decora. 
tions in the School. 


Years ago there came to the School a bright, attractive 
auburn-haired girl. She had never worked in an institution 
before, but gradually with the good training of Miss Annie she 
became a most efficient housemother for fourteen little boys in 
Baker Cottage. Hers was not a routine ,everyday care of little 
boys. It was three or four years of life. She became broader 
and stronger because of the type of her work and her sense of 
humor never failed. This little incident occurred one day when 
I happened to be in her cottage which illustrates her spirit with 
her children. One day Charlie had said, ‘“‘What makes you al- 
ways have so many cards and pictures in your Bible?” And 
she said, “I keep them there because they are things that I 
prize and want to keep, and they are safe there.” On the day 
of which I speak the same little boy came rushing to her with 
a birthday card from Professor Johnstone (this little boy had 
no home and friends). Holding tightly to his card he cried, 
“Oh, Miss C., I got to put this in your Bible ’cause I want w 
keep it for a long time.” Time went by and this young woman 
left us to accept a similar position in one of the very fine schools 
in an adjoining state. There she has remained all these years. 
However, when Christmas came each year, a Christmas box 
arrived, filled with the greatest care and generosity, marked for 
“A Little Baker Boy.” Each year we gave it to Charlie. 
Finally, Charlie grew up and went away. Now he is with the 
armed forces. Still every year comes a beautiful box for 
“Some Little Baker Boy” who needs a Santa Claus to send him 
things. This year it has gone to a little boy named Eugene 
who came to us from Woodbine Colony. We don’t know much 
about Eugene’s background but we do know that he has 4 
wonderful Christmas box. Such is Christmas love——. 
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ae * * 


It is interesting to recall some of the Christmas activities 
of past years. The Christmas spirit of childhood will never 
change but progress has come and styles have changed. Santa 
Claus used to come, as Santa Claus should, with his reindeer 
sledge, over the roof of Garrison Hall. Then he found an auto 
more convenient for a number of years, and now, for a few 
years he has made happy landings over the same Garrison. Hall 
in his airplane—but this year—well, he will surely come! Do 
you realize that one day long ago Christmas stockings were 
black stockings? We quote from a Chirstmas story written 
about twenty-five years ago: “Santa looking into the big bas- 
ket is a little disappointed at the color of the stockings, and 
says he doesn’t think that black stockings are quite the thing 
for Christmas, and if he could only get the Fairy Queen he is 
pretty sure she would change them. Someone says the Fairy 
Queen was seen around this evening, and Santa Claus calls. 
Sure enough! Here she comes, dressed in her beautifully 
spangled costume, glittering in the lights. Santa asks if it is 
not possible to change these stockings. She says, “Why cer- 
tainly!” and waving her wand over the basket and chanting 
some strange words she orders that the basket be carried a- 
round through the wing to the stage. On its way, somehow a 
wonderful transformation takes place and instead of a great 
big basket with a lot of black stockings in the bottom, here 
appears apparently the same basket, but filled to the top with 
gauze stockings full of popcorn, candies ,etc. These are passed 
around. Half-a-dozen of the little ones come up for a kiss, and 
Santa hurries off to his other pressing duties, while the children 
sing their goodnight song and go to perhaps their most sleep- 
less night of the year. Fortunately, Nature is kind and they 
are small, and she insists upon their having their rest and the 
first thing you know, it’s morning!” . 


* * * 

George loves to dress in uniform and wear many impressive 
badges. This year his mother searched far and wide to find 
for him a policeman’s suit, which he wanted more than anything 
else. Finally, the package arrived and here it was blue with 
gold braid and brass buttons, a cap with suitable decoration 
and all the paraphernalia that make a policeman a superman to 
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small boys. Then the question arose, will it fit—for George 
would be broken hearted if it had to be returned after Chrig 
mas. Alas, all at once the door opened and in walked George 
on an errand. Quick as a flash one of the Christmas wu 
saw her chance. “Oh George, I want some help. I have, 
lovely suit here for a boy about your size and if you try it op 
then if it fits he will have a surprise.” Cheerfully he was but. 
toned into the gold-trimmed outfit. (The badge had been re. 
moved). It was indeed a lesson in unselfishness for George dig 
not covet the thing of his great desire. Finally, as everybody 
exclaimed, “My, wouldn’t you like a suit like that?”, George 
smiled and tossed his head a bit and said, “Oh don’t you worry— 
Santa Claus is fixing me one—a real policeman’s suit.” 


You, who think you have a good time with two, or four, or 
six children, must multiply the joy and happiness to make it 
count up to five hundred, in order to get even a little idea of 
what it all means. 
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Extension Department 
Annual Report, 1942 


Helen Hill 


Director of Extension 
The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 












I have gone over my diary since December 1941 to see what 
our year has really been. Surely not a year as usual, but one of a 
interests and activities. Our guests have been fewer in number 
put many have managed to get here because they had in each 
case a very definite reason for coming. Many parents have vis- 
ited. The most interesting phase of our work is, of course, our 
contacts with parents. No two children are the same, and their 
needs and backgrounds are naturally different. So too, the par- 
ents seem to have different eyes, emotions, and experiences, and 
I believe scarcely two are ever impressed by exactly the same 
things. Sometimes it is in school or at the laboratory that we see 
their interests are centered, or it may be in the cottage, on the P 
playfield, or on the farm. Perhaps some little boy with his pets, i 
or a little girl and her mud pies finally brushes doubts away. For 
many years I have felt with my experience as hostess, that par- 
ents are influenced far more by what they feel than by what 
they see. 

Last Wednesday a very quiet unassuming lady came here to 
leave her little boy, eight years old. She had tried to teach him 
before he came that he was going to a nice place and would be 
happy. However, she only knew the institution as it had been 
described to her. She was timid and afraid. She put out a few 
feelers such as: Where will he sleep and where will he eat? Who 
will take care of his clothes? Do you have doctors if the chil- ‘ 
dren are sick, etc.? I took her around the school rather hastily 
because she was in a hurry. We went to school where she met 
Mrs. Nash. She heard the band and a children’s program. We 
went to Baker cottage and she saw the children when they came 
home from school. We went to Mills and drove around the 
grounds. She was interested in everything she saw and gave 
the appearance of being pleased. The little boy is a very happy, 
healthy child and I should feel quite promising from the train- 
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ing standpoint. As she was about to leave, she came to me with 
tears rolling down her face and said, “I wish I could tel] you 
how much happier I am than I was an hour ago for I had np 
idea what the School would be like, but I see that there are good 
people here and well-cared for, happy children. It seemed to me 
as I said goodbye to her that all we need to do is to be honegt 
and do our work well. 


Many times it requires years for parents to take the neces. 
sary steps to send their child to an institution, even after they 
are convinced that the School offers what they need. Do you 
wonder ? 


The Fourth of July parade proved an interesting experi- 
ment, for it was decided that no gas or rubber would be used, 
Did anybody say, “Under these conditions there is really noth- 
ing we can do?” No, indeed. There was a general scurrying 
to find every type of vehicle not motor driven. Horse and buggy 
days came back, indeed—from the sporty trap proudly bearing 
the guests of honor to the steady plow horses and every type 
of wagon, two-wheelers, bikes, horseback riders and goats. All 
of this required different equipment, costumes, and different 
timing. These radical changes kept our people working on new 
ideas and finding the ways and means to carry them out. There 
were developed many beautiful all American features which 
were very appropriate and created some excellent training The 
result was that we had more fun and our usual cooperation 
among employees and children. Later we had a special evening 
with a soft ball game between employees and boys and a water- 
melon party, instead of individual prizes. 


Our regular work has gone on as usual. The Training School 
Bulletin has had good cooperation, and we have had more re- 
quests for extra copies than in previous years. 


We have thought it best to issue the News Sheet every other 
month for the present. We hope, however, that it will be possible 
to continue its publication, for it presents some important fea- 
tures. It is a link between the child, the school and parent. Many 
things go into it informally which open the door a bit wider than 
we have space for in the regular Bulletin or have time for in 
correspondence. But more than this, the children have found 
pleasure and much profit in collecting the material and seeing — 
their contributions and their names in print, and later to have 
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the opportunity of sending copies to their friends. We hope to 
do much more in developing the work through a children’s press 
club. 

The Vineland Social Maturity Scale is distributed through 
this department. During the month of November there were 
requests for this material from the following states: Minnesota, 
Ohio, New York, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Arizona, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Toronto, Canada. 

Christmas preparations in this School are like a great 
wheel. Work has gone on quietly in many departments for a long 
time and finally will be drawn closer together as Christmas ap- 

hes. The Christmas room will open on December 10, and 
our department will again be responsible for the handling of 
packages for most of the boys’ cottages. The Santa Claus let- 
ters certainly fly far and wide when they are released at about 
Thanksgiving time and then they return one by one in the form 
of a Christmas package. Each one must go through the neces- 
sary routine of checking, recording, and careful distribution so 
that there are no errors and no heartaches on Christmas morn- 
ing. But a Christmas package is more than just a package. 
It is a message—a message of love all mixed up with Christmas 
greetings and Christmas cheer, no one of which must be lost in 
the process. 

We are printing one little boy’s Christmas letter. This child 
has no home to which his Christmas letter may be sent, but 
Santa Claus has received the letter and we are leaving to your 
imagination what will follow. 


Dear Santa: 


I am a little boy living in Mills Cottage. Remember me 
when you were here at the school last year? We will be in 
Garrison Hall to greet you again this Christmas. I do hope 
you will put under our tree for me, a scooter, a school com- 
panion, parchesi game, some candy and fruit. I have been 
a real good boy. 






Heaps of love to Mrs. Santa and you, 


Your boy friend 
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Holiday Calendar 


Nov. 19—All Santa Claus letters on their way. 


Nov. 25—The holiday season opens with Mr. Bailey’s Thanks. 
giving movie for all the children. 


Nov. 26—A special assembly in the morning followed by a 
grand Thanksgiving dinner. 


Nov. 27—School holidays and Christmas store. Gifts were 


& 28 purchased to send home. 637 articles and 37 
Christmas cards were made at school. 


Dec. 1—Parents’ Reception Day. 
Dec. 7—Children’s packages and cards sent home. 


Dec. 9—Meeting of the Board of Trustees and Board of 
Visitors. 


Dec. 11—Santa Claus Rooms were opened. 600 wreaths made 
already. 


Dec. 23—Christmas trees arrive at cottages. 
& 24 


Dec. 24—Reception to Santa Claus at Garriosn Hall, 
7:30 evening. 


Dec. 25—Christmas Carols by the Band in the early morning 
from cottage to cottage. Our gifts—our friends— 
Christmas cheer—Christmas dinner. 


Dec. 27—Special Christmas Sunday Assembly. 


Dec. 28—A sacred program—“The Birthday of Our Savior” 
for the Colony boys and their friends. 


Dec. 30—The program repeated for School children and their © 
friends. 
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Notes from the News Sheet 


The farm boys have just finished pulling beets for the army. These 
peets which were our surplus will be taken to the large packing plant at 

Id to be dehydrated and sent across the ocean for our allies, so 
we are having a part in feeding the soldiers. Our other beets which we 
are going to use have been pulled and buried for winter use, likewise the 

. Last week the men and the boys were kept quite busy storing 
away our celery. Now we are going for greens to make cedar wreaths 
for Christmas. We have made three trips to the woods so far. Several 
of the boys are making wreaths and have now finished over 200. I guess 
we will need around 600. Next we will get laurel for roping. Since we 
cannot use outside lights this year we are going to use more of this out- 
side to take the place of the lights. 


On Thanksgiving Day the boys played a football game. The teams 
which were selected by Mr. Davies were called A & B. It was a well- 
played game with some very fine running on both sides. Team A won 
by the score of 20-12. George scored all three goals for the winning team 
and Harold kicked two extra points. John did some very fine running 
and so did Cecil and Martin. The teams were evenly matched and boys 
on the line did very nice blocking. Both sides showed splendid teamwork 
which is so important for success in anything.—H. R. 


I am quite busy these days making Christmas presents. I want to 
send my friends some gift that I have made. I have just finished knitting 
a handbag. We boys in Mills Cottage like to knit. Some of us make our 
own caps. I go to school and also have a schedule. I belong to the Star 
Club and enjoy my evenings there. We boys have had several nice parties 
with loads of fun. There are lots of good things planned for Mills boys 
this winter. 


Can Christmas be only a short time away? We just can’t wait for 
Santa to come loaded down with toys in his great sleigh. Christmas is 
so near, yet when we can only cross one day off of the calendar at a time 
it looks to be, oh, so far away. Come around to Carol and see us on 
Christmas. We are going to have our cottage all trimmed with Christmas 
trees and gay holly wreaths. I know you all will enjoy a visit with us. 


I am trying to help Mrs. McClure these days, and I am learning a 
lot in school. I am going to have a good time this Christmas. I am in 
the Christmas play. I am making a Christmas present for a friend in 
Vineland, and I know she will like it. I made myself a sweater. I read 
a story about “The White Rocking Horse,” and the book I am reading now 
is called “Bobby Blake at Rockledge School.” 


We have a new man in our Shoe Repair Shop. During the months 
of October and November, 753 pairs of shoes were repaired. 


Six hundred and thirty-seven articles and three hundred and seventy 
Christmas cards, all made at school, were sent to Christmas store to be 
purchased by the children. About seventy-five per cent of these things 
were bought by the children and sent home to families and friends for 
Christmas gifts. 


On December 28 a sacred program, “The Birthday Of Our Savior” 
will be given for the Colony boys and their friends and on December 30 
the program will be repeated for the school children and their friends. 





* These are copies of the notes gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Ed. 
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A special note from the farm on the yield in bushels per acre 
of the New Jersey No. 4 Hybrid Corn. We kept strict account of 
the bushels as they were gathered and then measured the field, 
The total yield was 2,020 bushels and the field measured 195 
acres. This gives us 161.6 bushels of ear corn per acre or 80.8 
bushels of shelled corn per acre. We are quite proud of this pro- 
duction since the average for the United States is 33.7 shelleg 
bushels per acre. This does not take into account the estimated 
loss of 30 bushels of shelled corn caused by a car that ran wild 
through the field. 


Sometime ago our County Agricultural Agent made the 
statement that the increase in production of hybrid corn over the 
open pollinated variety in New Jersey alone in one year has been 
enough to pay for the experiments conducted by our experiment 
station since it was established. The fine yield we received 
seems to bear this statement out. 


This corn was planted following a mixture of alfalfa, clover, 
and timothy which was cut for hay for two years. The seed was 
drilled down the rows which were 42 inches apart. Four hu- 


dred pounds of fertilizer of 5-10-10 were applied per acre before 
planting and an additional 200 pounds per acre were sown along 
the row at the last cultivation. The corn was cultivated four 
times. At no time during the growing season did it appear to he 
in need of plant food for it always had a dark green color even 
though there were short spells of dry weather. 


In the United States in 1906 a crop of 3,032,910,000 bushels 
of corn was produced on 95,624,000 acres. In 1920 the yield was 
3,070,604,000 bushels on 88,834,000 acres. These figures from 
the United States Department ofAgriculture show clearly that 
from 1906 to 1920 the production of corn was falling off. Since 
the introduction of hybrid varieties, the yield has switched right 
back and even surpassed that of past times. 


H. E. R. 





